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ABSTRACT 

Preschoolers' expression of various emotions and 
overall social-emotional competency may be related to mothers' 
emotional responsivemness to children's emotions. This research 
investigated, through extended naturalistic observation, (1) how 
maternal emotion displays differ according to antecedent child 
emotion (happy, sad, angry, or afraid) and (2) the prediction of 
particular emotions expressed by the child and of ratings of the 
child's social-emotional competence (when the mother was absent) by 
prevalence of maternal emotions, maternal responses to the child's 
emotion, and maternal psychosocial functioning. Subjects were 29 
mother-to.ddler pairs. Multiple regression analyses showed that an 
aggregate of maternal emotional dialogue components, maternal current 
functioning, and/or prevalent maternal emotions were efficient 
predictors, in combination, of children's various emotions and of 
children's social-emotional competence. Implications regarding the 
mother-child affective environment, socialization of emotion and 
social competency, and developmental methodology are discussed. 
(Author/DST) 
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Abstract 

Preschoolers'' expression of various emotions and overall 
social -enotional competency juay be related to mothers' 
emotaonol responsi veneas to the child's emotions. Thus 
this research investigated r via extended naturalistic 
observation: <1) how jnaternal emotion displays differ 
according to antecedent child emotion; and <2) the 
prediction of particular emotions expressed by the child 
and of ratings of the child's social-en^otional 
competence (when the jnother was absent) by prevalence of 
Jtt^ternal emot-ions, maternal responses to the child's 
emotion , and maternal psychosocial functioning . 
Subjects were 29 mother-toddler pairs. Systematic 
emotional dia logue does exist between mothers and 
chjidren at this age level. Multiple regression 
analyses showed that on aggregate o:f maternal emotional 
dialogue components, jnaternal current functioning, 
and/or prevalent maternal emotions were efficient 
predictors, in combination, of children's various 
emotions and of children's social-emotional competence. 
Implications regarding the mother-child affective 
environment, socialization of emotion and social 
competency, and developmental methodology are discussed. 
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Maternal Emotional Responsa veness and its Relation 
To Toddlers ' Social -Emot a onol Competence and 
Expression of Emoti on 

Maternal responsiveness to infants and children has 
been operational ized in various ways (e.g., Brady fi. 
Caldwell, 1976; Brazelton, Kozlowski, S. Main, 1974; 
Main, Tomasini, & Tolon, 1979; Zahn-Waxler, Radke- 
Yarrow, £. King^ 1979). Theee global conceptions of 
maternal responsiveness are often related to prosocial 
reactions to distress^ positive play, proximity to 
peers , and other soci al ly competent behaviors < Bakeman & 
Brown, 1980; Clarke-Stewart, Vander Stoep, fi. Killian, 
1979? Zahn-Waxler et al., 1979). 

Theory has, however, been vague regarding which 
specific parental variables affect children's social- 
emotional competence, and by what process. SpGcific 
dimensions of maternal responsiveness affecting 
children's specific tbehaviors may have been obscured by 
the use of rating scales; Guch scales capture the 
global, decontextualized quality of maternal 
responsiveness, but do not specify behaviors and 
behavioral processes (Cairns 6. Green, 1979) . 
Furthermore, research has only infrequently examined the 
"relationship of ^ven globally measured maternal 
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emotional responsiveness to children's expression of 
emotions^ aespite recent measurement innovations (e.g. , 
Izorc L Dougherty, 1082; Lewis & Michalson, 1983). 

One possible framework to use in specifying the 
cev€ 1 opr»e*nta i antecedents of both boci al -emotional 
coiT.petence and ewononal expressAon stems froF Izard's 
(1977) theory of differential emotions . Another can be 
cleanec from microanalytic studies of mother-infant 
interaction. 

It IS Izard's contention that quite specific 
information about eelf and other^ rather than only 
valence and intensity, is coded by the expression of a 

particular emotion. The whole experience of expressing 
enotions ana having them reapondea to both emotionally 
anc behavioraliy is thus theoretically of enormous 
significance for the child. Emotions organize social 
knowledge, mediate cognition* and communicate the nature 
of, and expressive behavior appropriate to, particular 
social situations <Campos & Barrett, 1963; Cummings, 
Zahn-Waxler, C Radke- Yarrow , 1981; Klinnert, Campos, 
Sorce, Emde, C SveDda, 1983; Thompson ii Lamb, 1983). 

Mi croanolyt-ic naturalistic studies of' muthei'-ini Ant 
interaction have also addressed the issue of 
aociolization of ewotion. The affective dialogue 

/ 
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between mother and baby has been de&cri bed (Bakeman & 
Brown, 1977; Brazelton et ol., 1974; Kaye & Fogel, 
1980> . Whether focusing on specific behaviors, such as 
iooKing f smil I ng , and vocal izi ng (Cohn & Troni ck , 1982 ) 
or or the general cycling of affective valence (Stern* 
1S74 ) f these studies show that m other -i nf ant emotional 
synchrony and reciprocity are operative by three months 
of age. Mothers react in specific ways to in£ants' 
various emotional displays (Frodi, Lamb, Leavitt, & 
Donovan, 1978; Kalatesta and Havilond, 1962) • 

Although the quality of such mc ther/i nf ant 
affective dialogue has been related to the child's later 
cognitive and social competence CBakeman & Brown, 1980; 
BecKwith L Cohen, 1960; Clarke-Stewart et ol*, 1979), 
research has most often f ocused on the early months of 
life. It is likely, however, that the emotional 
dialogue between mother and child, end its importance, 
continues after twelve months of age, end diffars 
according to the child's age end the specific emotion 
under investigation (Izard & Buechler, 1981>* 

It would therefore be fruitful to examine mothers' 
•poclflc emotional responsiveness to children's 
emotions. A mother's reaction to o child's happiness is, 
for example, undoubtedly different from that to anger. 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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Microonoiytac study could be used profitably within the 
frair<ework of discrete emotions theory to show the 
existence of emotional dialogue in toddlerhood and the 
relations of specific maternal emotional responsiveness 
mcices to tedders' social -emotional development, 

Maternal psychosoci al functioning may be another , 
Drcacer, but ctiil affectively specific, way of 
operational izi ng the likely affective environment of the 
child. Mothers' current functioning (stress from life 
events, amount of social support, and mood) has been 
sT.own to be quite important in determining the affective 
environment (Aneshensel 6. Frerichs, 1982; Baldwin^ 
Baldwin, Cole £ Kokes, 1983; Bell^ Leroy^ & Stevenson, 

1982) • For example, stressful life events and negative 
affect are negatively related to maternal 
responsiveness, whereas positive sccial support lessens 
the effect of stress on raternal re&oonsi veness <Crni c , 

1983) . 

Regardless of whether research ifl from a 
microanalytic or current functioning perspective, 
affective environment is seen to be related to 
children's soc?,al --emotional competence. Research 
with affectively disordered mothers, who presumably 
roact Bub-opti mal ly to their offspring's emotions, or 
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mothers who are experimentally unavailable emotionally, 
has indicated that their children react non-adapti vely 
to ejrotional di spl ays in thei r environment , may be 
unsympathetic to distressed peers, and cope poorly with 
stress themselves (Cohn S. Tronick, 1982; Cole, Baldwin, 
Baldwin, & Fisher, 1983; Sameroff , Seifer, £< Zax, 1982; 
Sorce 6. Ewce, 1981; Zahn-Waxl <^r , Cummings, McKnew, & 
Radke-Yarrow, 1984). Wore precise descriptions of the 
acaptiveness of various maternal reactions to children's 
specific emotions are not, however, available. 

Thus the present study is concerned with the 
following hypotheses: <1> Emotional dialogue: Katernal 
emotional displays closely following each of their 
child's emotions (happy, sad, angry, or afraid) will 
differ according to the child's emotion; the converse 
will also be true; and (2> Prediction of children's 

Current functioning indices and unconditional 
probabilities of jnatornal ewot-ions, as well as 
conditional probabilities of certain maternal emotional 
responses to the child's specific emotions, will 
officiontly predict unconditional probabilities of the 
child's emotions end ratings of the child's social- 
•motional competency . 
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Method 

Subjects 

Subjects were 29 middle-SES (based on educotaon ona 
occupotionoi status) Coucosion norxnol mother-toadler 
cyocs drown fror. o chaidreoring study of children of 
Depressed and non-depressed women (Rodke-Yarrow^ 
Kuczinski^ Zohn-Woxler^ Cytryn, McKnew^ Cummings, £. 
Zonnotti^ 1982). Children were 25 to 39 months old 
(mean oqe = 31 months). There were 15 girls and 14 boys. 
Their siblings, who were usually S-7 years old^ were 
also involved tangentially in hypothesis two. 

Non-disordered mothers were chosen from among the 
affectively disordered and normal mothers involved in 
the larger study. The mothers in this study had ne 
hod ony psychiatric diagnosis of mo^or depression , as 
specified by both the Schedule for Affective Disorders 
ana Schizophrenia (SADS ; Spitrer fi. Endicott, 1978) ana 
Research Diagnostic Criteria categories (RDC; Spitzer, 
Endicott, & Robins, 1980). 
Procedure 

Subjects caxne to the laboratory on f our* separate 
holf-day occasions. During these sessions they spent 
»uch of the time In on opartment-l Jike setting. The 

mBT COPY AVAILABLE 
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apartitent is very home-like, including kitchen^ toys^ 



t-elevision, ana other objects typically found in 
these toddlers' hojne environitentc 

Concitions and facilities allowed for and 
encouraged usual daily routines, derjinds, and 
:.nt.erQclion6 between mother end child (e.g., eating, 
playing, resting, etc.). A number of experimental 
sit.uations were, however, interposed within the rhythm 
of each day, such as a stranger's arrival and mother's 
departure for a short tme, and the visit of a "doctor". 
Approximately 400 minutes of videotapes, spanning all 
four sessions, were record for each family. 

H]jrgothcsis_Onejt^_Emotional ^Dialogue . Data for the 
first hypothesis were extracted from codings of emotions 
displayed by both mother and chi Id . Continuous real - 
time coding was made, via an exhaustive and mutually 
exclusive system, of various emotional displays (i.e., 
evidence of a apecific happy, aad, angry, tense/afraid, 
tender, neutral, or "other" emotion via facial, vocal, 
gestural, and^or postural means) » Tender displays, 
called a combination pattern of emotion by Izard (1977), 
wer« included aince they were predicted to be 
particularly aalitrnt in social-emotional developiiient 
(Lewis and «ichal»on, 1983) • 
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Emotaonol display data were coded for the following 
tame peraods from the second videotaped session : a 
typicelly unpleasant experience, the "doctor situation" 
ilO minutes, including anticipation after doctor arrives 
ar.a the physical exair.ination itself), and a typically 
pcsitive experience^ eating lunch with mother (first 10 
r.i nu* es > . 

The measures of emotion used in this study were not 
so ir.icroscopic as to capture facial expression changes 
occurring over fractions of a second (cf . EKman & 
Friesen, 1978; Izarc a Dougherty, 1982). Although such 
measurement systems ore important, the coding 
aefinitions for this study were structured to capture 
the socially meaningful unit ongoing, wulti -ftoaally 
cefinec emotion displays (Lewis £ Michalson, 1962:). 

Inter-observer reliability, based on 15»b^ of the 
total observation time across subjects, was 87 percent 
agreement. Kappa/Kappa We»x (Cohen, 1S6C » equalled .83. 
Most errors were of omission rather than commission; 
I.e., one rater would code an emotion when the other 
rater coded neutral, rather than each coding a different 
emotion (error of commission). There were no 
significant mean differences for any emotion category 
for reliability subjects. 
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Uncondi tionol probe 1 1 ties of emot a ons ^ 
conditaonol proboba lities of emotions after the 
par tner ' s emoti ons , and associated bi nomi al 2e 
we-re aerived from event anc time data from the above 
systems Cent time loQ 1 second or event log 1). Lags 
greater than one were not mvestigatec herx?. Sackett's 
(1979^ 1980) lag sequential Zs indicate whether or not 
one behavior follows another at a probabilitiy 
significantly greater or less than its unconditional 
prcDaMlity m the overall distribution. 

Profiles of 2-acores across subjects in hypothesis 
one can be analyzed via the sum 2 test (Sackett, 1979, 
1980). If the ratio (sum 2 / square root N ) is 
significant when reiGrretd to the normal distribution, 
the null hypothesis that the average z i© zero can be 
rejected^ ana the hypothesis that the original 
contingencies were homogeneous Is confirmeo. 

§2:9£ i9Q_SQ^_Soci a 1 ^Emotional ^Comget en 

Data for maternal current functioning -i.ncluded 
aelf -reported moods, mothers' perception of social 
intoractions'' quality and number of problem event£^ (on 
tha day preceding her second visit to the laboratory). 
Moods were ossessed by the Profile of Wood States 
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(POMS? McNaar^ Lorr, & Droppelman, 1980) wi;ich gives 
scales for Happiness^ Calmness, Confadence, Clear- 
mancedness. Energy, and Aggreeableness • Coders also 
rated mothers on dimensions including hoppiness , 
anxiety, acceptance of their toddler, and responsiveness 
curing videotaping on day two (Finn's r = .72). The 
£yH§Ql ^yQ££i9DiQS 929r§291§ equalled the sum of 
B~andarc scores for C x positive interaction - ^ 
negative interaction - perceived problems ♦ ratings 
for maternal happiness, calmness, responsiveness, and 
acceptance of chi ld3 . Reliability of aggregate as 
assessed by Cronbach's alpha = .47. The wood aggregate 
was created by summing Z's for the POKS scales as above. 

Given that there are 30 ?s derived in hypothesis 
one (six maternal emotions X 5 emotions of the child)^ 
and the small sample size size, aggregation was 
important to summarize those results of hypothesis one 
to use in hypothesis two. Further, sequential zs »ay be 
highly context-specific, especially wore so than current 
functioning or prevalent emotion variables. Thus an 
aggregate of posi ti ve emoti onal responsiveness. 
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hereafter called the seguential aggregate, was created. 



This aggregate of positive responsiveness is as follows: 
Sequential aggregate = Z (neutral to anger) 
- 2 < 1 jr.medaete tender to afraid) ♦ Z (happy to angry) 
Z (tense to anger) - 2 ( i jnmedaate happy watchang) • 

The content of the sequential aggregate reflects 
t^e following views of optimal or sub-optimal 
responsiveness* Optimal responses to anger would be 
cairn neutrality or happy displays (e.g.^ *'joking the 
child out of it")^ whereas a non-optimal response to the 
cm id's anger would be maternal tension. Immediate 
(time sequential, within one second) 2s for happy 
matching and tenderness to fear were considered non- 
optimal Since such swift responses may denote maternal 
tension and social desirability. Further, there is some 
evidence that Immediate tenderness to fear is neither 
developmental ly normative nor appropriate at this age 
(Brooks-Gunn & Lewis, 1983). Another criterion for the 
sequential aggregate was the inclusion of each emotion 
(except sadness, expressed by very few mothers) . , 

Ratings of the child's social -emotional competence 
were gleaned from observation of certain videotaped 
situations in which the toddler was left without the 
bother and hod to interact with other people (a sibling, 
••stranger , or child psychiatrist). 
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These situations were observed UBing Lewis & 
Michalson's <1983) emotional profiles as behavioral 
anchor points from which to moke global ratings. 
Behaviors observed included those indicating happiness^ 
fear^ anger^ negative affiliation, positive affiliation, 
and competence. 

Kore global ratings of the child' s competency were 
derived from the scores on these profiles, for the 
following dimensions: ability to regulate emotions in 
stressful situations, ability to positively influence 
other person (ability to both give and getting soci^sl 
••goods"), and overall social competence. Ratings of the 
child's happiness^ calmness^ cooperati veness ^ social 
competence, ploy competence, and outgoingness, were also 
made of the whole 5§cgnd session . All ratings were made 
on seven point scales. The overall social cgmgetence 
5995^§95t§ equalled the ©urn of standard scores for all 

m 

social -emotional competence indices nentioned above 
(positively weighted--e,g . ^ Lewis and Michalson's fear 
scale was subtracted from the total). Reliability of 
aggregate ae assessed by Cronbach's alpha ^ .94. 

Finn^s r was calculated as an index of reliability 
which chonc© is absolute (Issa sensitive to marginal 
totals than percentage agreement, intraclass 
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corre- .ntion ^ or kappa; see Finn^ 1970; Whitehurst^ 
1964). Finn's r corresponds to the proportion of 
berween-r ater correspondence in ratings which is not due 
t o chaiice . Thi s i ndex ranged from .72 to . 99 f or 
children's soci al -emotional competency ratings included 
in f^e aggregater and was .98 for the independent 
ratings of the child in the second aession. 

Hierarchical regression analyses were used to 
predict the social -emotional competence aggregate and 
unconaii lonai probabilities of the child's emotions for 
several strategic reasons. First, the »ethod is 
preferable to the simultaneous method when there is a 
logical priority for ordering the predictor variables 
under consideration < i .e. ^ broader affective 
environment^ as operational ized by current functioning 
or unconai tional probability of emotion, then more 
context-specific affective environment, as 
operationalized by binomial 2s). Second, since it can 
specify unique contribution of each independent variable 
included as a separate step in the analysis, this is the 
method of choice for partitioning the total variance 
(Cohen & Cohen, 1975; Tabachnick & Fiddell, 1982). 
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Results 

Cm Iq tender di spl oys were extreme I y infrequent , 
const.ituT.ing 0.4-. of children's emotionni aispioys in 
tnese QOTo^ and were thus not aneiyzed; simiiorly, tne 
**other" erotion category was sufficiently infrequent 
t-nat It wcs not includea in sequential analyses. 

Table 1 shows the results of sur» 2 tests for 
cnildren's and maternal emotions as behaviors anc 
responses. Many of the contingencies are in fact 
significant, often an mterpretable ways. 



Insert Table 1 here 



Happy emoti onal displ aye i.-om either inter actor 
were Iikeiy to be notched <2s = 3.22 and 2.72 for 
maternal and child's responses, respectively^. Mothers 
were unlikely to be happy after child's sad displays <2 
= -2.57), but were likely to be ongry <2 = 2.65) or 
neutral <2 = 2.05). Mothers were likely to match 
child*© ongry displays <2 = 1.96) p and were not happy 
in response to anger <Z = -1.64). Children's fear was 
overwhelmingly followed by tenderness from mother <2 = 
6.15). Mothers tendi&d to be happy or tense ofter 
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children's neutral displays at a Bomewhat greater 
probability than expected <Zs = 1.68 and 1.61^ 
respect-avely ) ^ but not tender <2 = -2.14) or angry <2 = 
-1 .79) . 

Children in this sample were unlikely to be sad or 
angry after maternal happy displays, as can be seen m 
Table 2 (Zs = -2.51 and -2.40, respectively). Maternal 
anger resulted, inexplicably, in a lessening of child's 
fear <2 = - 2»78). Overall, children were neutral after 
jnatern^il tenseness <Z = 2.77); often jraternal tenseness 
was low level,, coded via subtle bodily cues. After 
maternal tenderness, children continued fear (Z = 6.48), 
and were unlikely to be neutral <Z = -3.59). Children 
were neutral less frequently than expected after 
maternal neutral events <2 = -4.50), and »ore likeJy 
than expected by chance to be sad <Z = 2.53). 



Insert Table 2 here 



Hi!Bothesis_TwOj|,_Pr§diction_of _th^ 

As shown in Tabl© 3, the sequential aggregate is 
significantly positively related to the children's 
cojnpotonce and provalance of their happy displays, and 
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significantly negatively related to prevalence of 
children ' s sad displays . Of six correlations with the 
sequential aggregate^ three are significant (even non- 
eaQnifjLcant rs are nearly so, with the presxctec s^qn). 



The sequential aggregate has been validatec witn 
on independent global rating of appropriateness of 
response to children's emotions. It is significantly 



response to positive anc negative emotions <r = .48 anc 
.52f p < .05 and .01, respectively) and to their 
standard scores' sum <r = ^^9, p < .01). 

The sequentiol aggregate was also posi t iveiy 
correlated with prevalence of maternal happy displays* 
and negatively related to prevalence of maternal €*nger 
and tension (r's = .55, -.62, and -.46, gs < .01, .01, 
end .06, respectively) . These rel at ions validate the 
usefulness of this aggregate; not only do its components 
relate to child competence indices and to independent 
ratings, but they ore related to uncondi tional 
probabilities of jnaternal emotion in explainable ways. 
It is also clear m Table 3 that this aggregate is 



Insert Toble 3 here 



rVlatec to ratings of appropriateness of maternal 
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©ignaf leant ly related to the social -emotional competence 
aggregate . 



B§9I§§§i2n-AnoI^ses. Table 4 give© regressions of 
maternal current functioning aggregate and the 
sequential aggregate on the social -ejftotional competence 
aggregate. As can be seen, maternal current functioning 
and the type of interaction defined by the sequential 
aggregate were in fact good predictors of children's 
social -emotional competence. Similar but somewhat less 
strong results were found when children's competence was 
predicted by prevalence of maternal anger and tension 
expressed after children's anger. Thus context-specific 
responsiveness variables, whether specified by the 
sequential aggregate or by the specific 2 of tension 
after the child's anger, contribute to the significant 
R-squared even after variance shared with more global 
operationalizations of affective environment (i.e., 
jnoternal current functioning or unconditional 
probability of specific maternal emotions) was 
partialled out. 



Insert Table 4 here 
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Insert Tables 5-7 here 



Tables 5 through 8 anclude regression analyses 
predicting prevalence of the unconditional probabilites 
of children^'s various emotions. Because of highly 
significant relations between unconditional 
probabilities of specific maternal and children's 
emotions (Denham, 1985) ^ unconditional probabilities of 
jnaternal emotions were generally used as predictors 
instead of maternal current functioning. Also^ one 
predictor based specifically on jraternal reaction to the 
child's emotion (e.g.^ appropriateness global rating, 
eequential aggregate^ or specific sequential z-score) 
was included in each analysis. Variables entered on the 
same step were considered to be of similar importance 
theoretically and/or practically. 

In the prediction of unconditional probabi 1 i ty of 
child's happy displays^ age was partialled out at the 
first step Bince it is highly negatively related to the 
criterion. Unconditionnl probability of maternal 
happiness and globally rated responsiveness were 
significant predictors even after age was partialled 
out^ yielding ft substantial multiple The incremental 
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F for the set of varaables entered at step 2 (prevalence 
of maternal anger, current functaonang aggregate, and 
rat-ang of appropriateness of response to posatave chald 
emori ons> as sagnaf acant lF (1 ,22> = 7.86, g < .03j . 

As seen an Table uncondataonal probabalary of 
cnaic's sadness was faarly eff acaentiy predacted from 
prevalence of maternal anger and the sequentaol 
aggregate or the ratang of appropraate response to 
dastress. Table 7 shows that prevalence of chald's 
anger was effectavely predacted by the itaternal jnooc 
aggreagte and immedaate tender response to chald's fear 
predacted chald's anger, when the varaance shared wath 
age was partaalled out. 

Prevalence of chald's fear was effectavely 
predacted by age and tender response to chald's fear 
entered separately, in that order (R = .53^ overall F = 
4. 85, 2 = .02). What thia says, however, as only that, 
hoidang age constant, mothers who react nost tenderly 
have the jnost fearful children, not a particularly 
ostonashing fanding. Potent contexc-ual varaables, 
namely the advent of a doctor , »ay be more predactavc of 
childron^a fear in th^a settang than Maternal varaables. 
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Daecussi on 



Regarding the socini izotion of emotaon and social- 
enotaonol cojnpetence^ there do indeed appear to be 
pr edi ctobie responses that mothers in general make to 
chi idren ' s emotional di splays in this age range . 
Furthermore, there are predictable emotional responses 
that chi Idren make to maternal emotion dispi ays at this 
age . Tnese contingent responses are 1 argely 
inter pretable and meaningful: they specify emotional 
content of such dialogue. For example, both mothers and 
chaidren frequently match each other's happy responses, 
and mothers react with tender emotion displays t.o child 
fear* One other interesting contingency was the 
likelihood that mothers follow child sadness w^^th their 
anger . Interpreting this sequence requi r es on 
examination of the quality of responses beyond simple 
coding. That is, the child rttsponses coded as sad here 
often seeded fussy and manipulative, and it seems that 
many mothers interpreted them sinilarly, responding with 
irritation. 

What do these contingencies nean for the child? 
Molatesta's (1961) suggestions that mothers modulate the 
affect of their offspring^ actually engaging m affect 
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coochang, ore pertanent here. She suggests that mothers 
set Bchemo for the leornang of affect expression one 
control an several ways: (1) manimazing amitataon; 
jnaNijnazang amarataon ; (3^ »oduJ otang air.itata on ; (4 ) 
veroal interpretation^ by use of both varying 
intonational patterns ond di scr ammati ve verbal labels 
for oifects. The contingencies seen in this study 
between xnaternal and child emotion expression can fit 
tniE framework^ in that mothers appear to be maximizing 
happy responses (in that they strongly match them), 
minimizing angry responses through their angry-but- 
controlled matching responses, and modulating (i.e., 
trying to change) fear responses with tenderness, for 
example 

The current functioning aggregate created irom 
maternal reports and global ratings of aaternal behavior 
were highly related to children's aociol-emotional 
competence indices; thus mother's report of social 
support and lack of stress, end ratings of her 
happiness, calmness, acceptance of her child, and 
riBsponsiveness to her child, were reloted to the child's 
competence. Further, unconditional probabilities of 
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specific maternal emotions are related to maternal 
current £unctaonang , providing validation of both oets 
of indices <Denham^ 1985) . 

§§9y§Gt A5l«.699?I§99t^» Group description indicates 
that mothers do match happy displays and show tenderness 
after child's fear. Individual difference predictions^ 
on the other hand^ demonstrate that Heing an outlier on 
these two interactionol dimensions <e.g.^ with a Z > 
4.00) is associated with negati\.'e outcomes for the 



Thus because sequential Z-scores are so tied to a 
specific contextr they may describe distinct 
interactional processes well; for this very reason* 
however* no one sequential 2 may appropriately summarize 
appropriate emotional responsiveness* psychosocial 
functioning* or organisational constructs of emotion 
(Cairns & Green* 1979; Campos* Barrett* Lamb* Goldsmith* 
& Stenberg* 1983). Aggregating these scores* oo has 
been done here* may be necessary to globally capture the 
appropriateness of naternal response to child emotion in 
order to address the question posed in hypothesis two » 

Thm sequential aggregate is positively related to 
child eocial-emotional competence and prevalence of 
positive emotions^ and negatively to prevalence of 
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negative emotione (but not related to maternal current 
functioning). Aggregation forme on important part of 
this pro;>ect. 

B§9^§§§i9D— Analyses . The assertion was born out 
that both Jnoternol current functioning (or unconditional 
proDQOilty of /=.pecific emotion) end response to child 
emotion predict chi?d indices of eocial-emotional 
coiT.petence and unconditional probabilities of specific 
emotions. These child variables were efficiently 
preoicted m easily i nterpretaole ways. Thus knowledge 
of the general woternal affective environment and 
specific emotional interactional style predicts child's 
competency in o number of situations where mother is 
aDsent^ as well aa the unconaitional probabilities of 
the child's various emotions. It is interesting that 
global ratings of responsiveness were, however, better 
predictors of unconiditional probobi 1 it les of the 
child's emotions than was the sequential aggregate. 
Ey^^ther^Researgh^and^ABeligd^Cgnsider 

Replication of f andangs such as these is always 
important. In future research^ a larger sample size. 
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onolysis of emotional dialogue at logs greater than one^ 



and investigation of other contexts than lunch and a 
doctor's visit would be advisable. 

Even g 1 ven the need f or repi ication r these f 1 ndings 
also hold implications for persons working with parents 
and their children. First r interaction coaching could 
be conceptualized and ettompted for mothers who are 
responding mal adapti vel y to their children's emotions or 
who create a negative affective environaent^ similar to 
Field's <1982) recommendations for mothers of infants at 
r^isk and Walatesta's (1981) ideas on the techniques of 
socialization of emotion. Second, interventions aimed 
at changing parents' cognitive structures about 
parenthood and problem-solving process regarding 
dealings with their children could be in piemen t-ed (e.g., 
what IS important about emotional climate and how not to 
respond mal adapti vely to one's child's emotions ; 
Kewberger, 1983; Shure, 1981). Another way to assist 
mothers and children wno are interacting non-adaptively 
is to bolster the social support/stress system of the 
mother and child, particularly where spouses can be 
involved, since their impact on the affective 
•nvlron»ent can be bo great (Baldwin et • » 1983). 
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Severn i general jnet hod o logical and theoretical 
points should be made. First, naturalistic, 
jr.icroanalyt.ic methodology was quite useful in providing 
a group description of the emotional dialogue between 
mother and toddler and in delineating the individual 
differences ramif ic«r ions of the child's affective 
environment* Second, use of Izard's (1977) differential 
emotions theory to operationalize variables also 
contributed to a clear, interpretabie picture of 
socialization of emotion. This sucess even suggests 
ways to address other relatively untested theoretical 
approaches to social-emotional competence, such as 
Hoffman's (1975). Third, it- is almost, certainly the 
case that the use of aggregates (for child social- 
emotional competence, maternal current functioning, ana 
especial 1 y sequential 2- scores) made individual 
difference findings stronger and clearer by the 
averaging out of error variance (Rush ton , Br ai nerd , £. 
Pressley, 1983). Such aggregation was particularly 
helpful :Ln revealing »ystematicity within sets of 
variables derived from mlcroanalytic observation. 
Fourth, -the use of Lewis and Kichalson's (1983) emotion 
profile eyst-em to rate aocial-emotional competency was 
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consi a tent assessments of chi Id competencies • Alio 
these successes con be very useful in further re&eor 
on sociolizotion of emotion. 
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Table 1 

S9299§Q§iti!-.9Q^«??59Qi tyde^of _2-BCores_: iJoternol^Ejot ions 

a 

After Child Emotions 



?Cii^l§ lE9i:19Q§ paternal Emotions After Child Emotions 

Happy Sad Angry Tense Tender Neutral 

Happy 3.22 -0.83 -0.30 -1.76 -1.38 0.64 



ft « ft 

Sad -2.57 1.10 2.65 0.11 -1.14 2.05 



ft 

Angry -1.64 -0.39 1.96 -0.32 0.31 0.60 



m ft 

Afraid -0.66 -1.17 -0.44 -1.14 6.15 -2.59 



Kejtrai 1.68 1.30 -1.79 1.61 -2.14 -0.12 



a After Sackett's oum 2 test (1979). 
p < .05# two -toiled . 
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Toble 2 

a 

After Moternol Emotaons 



?:91§LQ9i §!D9£i9Q§ ^hild^e ES9£i9Q§ After Maternal 

Emgti gns 



» ft 

Happy 2.72 -2.51 -2»40 -1,32 1.92 



Sad -0.98 0.20 -0,94 -0.55 0.97 



ft 

Angry -0.4S 0.90 0.06 -2.78 1.3S 



Tense -1.75 -0.46 -1»S3 -0.50 2.77 



ft ft 

Tender -1 .82 -1.35 -0.82 6.48 -3.59 



• ft « 

Neutral 1.71 2.53 0.64 3.99 -4.50 



a 

After Sockett'n gu» :c teat (1979) 



m 

p < .05r two-toiled. 
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Table 3 

Q2ISgiS^i9QS-9f-.?eguent.iaI_Aggregate_ond_Curre 

Ey Q£±:i2DiD9-.yitb_EE§Y5i§Q9§-2f-Qblidl§Ql§«Emc.tions 



Cr*a*G Kappy .01 .58 



:hi-d Sac -.07 -.54 



C.Mld Angry .03 -.40 



CMId Afraid -.13 -.28 



Child Neutral -.04 .20 



Socaal -Emotaonal .46 .63 
Aggregate 



B < -OS. E < •Ol 
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Table 4 

Haer archical_Pegre33agns_of ^Watern 
A3gr§3ate_and_Seguentiol_Aggregate_gn_C 

Criterion Variable: Overall So"*rial -Emoti onal Competence 

2 

§te£ Variable Added F i-yitagle P R Overall F 

(Beta) 



Current. Func . 10.68 
< .87) 



.672 



,451 



10.68 



Sequenti ai 
Aggregate 



4.79 .780 
(.41) 



.60S 



9.29 



Prevalence of 4.66 
Kat. Anger (-.46) 



• 464 



.215 



4.66 



2 Mat. Tension 3.88 

After Anger (-.45) 



.607 



.368 



4.67 



a 2 

Entries xn the R column are cumulative; unique 

contributions of variables entered singly on a given 

step can be determined by subtracting the entry above 

2 2 
froit P to give the increwent in R • 
• • • • • • 

p < #10. B ^ •OS. B < .01. 
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Tobie 5 

of _the_ChiIdJ[,B_H5EEif^DiBBiaijs 



§i:§2 Varaoble Added F Wultaele R R Qverall £ 

(Beta) 







* « II 






ft • • 


1 


Aoe 


9.57 


.526 


.277 


9.57 






<-.53> 












« • « 






• • « 


2 


Prevalence of 


7.03 


.700 


.469 


10.26 




Hat* Aanger 


<-.35> 










Current Func. 


2.27 


.746 


.557 








< .20) 






















Appropriate 


5.93 


.807 


.651 






Re&ponoe to 


< .34) 










Child Positive 












Diaplaya 














m m 






• • 


1 


Age 


5.03 


.528 


.279 


5.03 






<".53> 








2 


Maternal Mood 


0.08 


.533 


.284 


2.38 






< .07) 




















3 


Sequential 


4.10 


.692 


.479 


3.36 




Aggregate 


( .45) 








a 




2 










Entries in the 


S column 


are 


cuxnul atave 


; unique 



contribution* of variabltts entered aingly on a given 

step can be deternined by Aubtrocting the entry obove 

2 2 
fro» R to give the increscent in P . 

• mm mmm 

e < «io. Q < .05. E < •oa. 
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Table 6 

2C^t:h§-5lliid^§_SQd_DisElaya 



Z e 

Step Vcriable Added F ^illtiBle R R Overall F 

(Beta) 

1 Prevalence 2.52 .379 .144 2.52 
of snaternal (»3d) 

anger 

m m 

2 Sequential 3,03 .544 .296 2»94 
Aggregate <- .50) 



Prevalence 9.33 .507 .257 9.33 

o£ paternal (.51) 

anger 

• • mm m 

Appropriate 5.18 .617 .380 7.98 

Reaponse to (-.36) 
Child neg* 
enotlona 



a 2 

Entries in the R column are curulotive; unaque 

contributions of variables entered Singly on a given 

atep can be determined by subtracting the entry above 

2 2 
from R to give/ the incre»ent in R • 

• mm mm m 

B < .10. E < .05. E < .01. 
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Table 7 

Hieraret2ie§i_BliS!2^§sions_of_f;1at err^ 
Sf--tbe_Child^s_9ngry-.]5i§Di^^s 



g a 

iteg Variable S^d^d F Midltiele R R Overall E 

<ieta) 





















1 


Age 


3* 


67 


-358 


. 128 


3. 


67 








(. 


36) 






























£ 


Maternal Mood 


1. 


44 


.4£1 


. 177 


£. 


59 








(- 


. £3) 






























3 


Tenderness 


6. 


m 




.348 


4. 








after child fear 


















(t ime seq. ) 




41) 













a £ 



Entries in the R column are cumulative; unique 

contributions of variables entered singly on a given 

step can be determined by subtracting the entry above 

£ £ 
from R to give the increment in R . 
♦ ♦■It* 
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